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AN IMPOSITION IN STAINED GLASS. 



ONE of the greatest obstacles in the way of artistic pro- 
gress in the manufacture of stained glass windows in 
this country will be found in the well meaning, but 
misguided efforts of some of our legislators to protect " home 
industries." 

A duty has been placed on glass and glass-ware, as a result 
the manufacture of colored glass in sheets has been stimulated 
and the imported glass actually driven out of the market. This 
has not helped the manufacturer of stained glass windows, as 
he has to pay the same price for the domestic glass of an in- 
ferior quality, that he did for the English or German. 

But manufacturers who take the American glass to work up 
into ornamental or memorial windows, while having to pay very 
much higher prices for labor than are demanded in foreign 
manufactories, have also to meet a price for the foreign manu- 
factured work, which, being produced at a very low cost of the 
material and labor, at about one half its cost here, places them 
at a serious disadvantage. 

This arises through a special provision of the revenue laws 
which permits stained glass windows used for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses to be imported without the payment of duty — proper 
affidavit having been made— while the raw material used for 
other purposes has a duty of forty to sixty per cent. 

Another clause allows the same to be imported, as unfinished 
works of art, at a duty based on the value of the material as it 
is imported, which makes a considerably less duty proportionately 
than would be placed on the same glass had no work been put 
on it. 

The absurdity of this as a matter of protection, will readily 
be seen when it is explained that at least one large manufactory 
in England takes orders for glass, puts it together, in fact com- 
pletes the window in London, then taking it apart and packing 
the separate pieces, sends it over to this country under the 
classification of unfinished works of art at a low valuation com- 
pared to that of completed work, fastens it together again 
(which is the least of the expense), and delivers it as an English 
window at a price governed largely by the pride the buyer may 
have in saying that the window was made abroad. 

American ingenuity has enabled us to produce glass of a 
finer quality for leaded work than European manufacturers have 
been able to make, with which the artists who have of late 
years taken up the work of interior decoration have produced 
some of the most wonderful effects the world has ever seen. 

The windows made by the use of this glass differ from the 
old time stained glass windows, in that while the older glass was 
all of an equal density of color throughout, or, at most shading 
evenly from dark to light according to its thickness, requiring 
for pictorial effects of color the use of a stain or enamel, the 
American glaes, varying as it does, not only in depth of color 
but in mixtures of various colors through all its parts, has 
enabled the artist by careful selection of the portions of each 



sheet of glass he desired to use in a picture, to produce such 
effects as never were dreamed of by those who have had to 
depend on stain and enamel for shadings and variations of 
color. 

I do not think that the artists in glass desire, any more 
than do the painters of this country, that they should be pro- 
tected against the skill of artists of other countries, but, while 
the present laws do increase the price of the raw material, and 
while the mechanic who in England is content with getting two 
pounds a week (about ten dollars) for his wages, immediately on 
coming, here demands from twenty-one to twenty-four dollars a 
week, a great burden is placed on the artist who undertakes to 
produce the same quality of work. 

He must by his ingenuity, skill and knowledge of the mate- 
rial he is working with, produce at a cost of a thousand dollars 
what an English manufacturer, with the aid of low wages, low 
cost of material and no duty, could afford to spend on an amount 
of work equivalent to from fifteen thousand to sixteen thousand 
if the work were done here. 

Our artists, therefore, in competition with those of England 
or Germany (and they are the ones who until a few years ago 
were always looked to for stained glass for church windows), 
are handicapped to a great extent, and that they have held 
their own as compared to producers of foreign glass, is due to 
Yankee ingenuity, which goes even into artistic life in this coun- 
try, enabling them to overcome this tremendous obstacle. 

Probably the feeling that everything ecclesiastical should 
have special terms given it, as we know the minister buys his 
books and a great many articles of necessity and luxury with 
special discounts, will always meet with recognition from our 
countrymen, but I submit that it is not fair that any one branch 
of our industries should be so hampered by the endeavor to 
protect another as to seriously limit its own usefulness. As a 
fact in common sense and equity our government has no more 
right to recognize the church in its laws than any other public 
or private building or corporation. 

The American artists have shown that they can, through the 
ingenuity of their artisans, give for the same money, a better 
article than can be had abroad, but it is a matter more depend- 
ing on the quality of the executed work than on the design or 
color as shown in the preliminary sketch, and to compete at all, 
elaborate design has to be subordinated to the color effect pro- 
duced by the glass which we manufacture here and which can 
only be appreciated in the finished work. 

I question if it is wise to carry into our religion our every- 
day effort of getting all we possibly can for the money, or pro- 
ducing a result desired at the least possible cost. Would it not 
be better that our churches and those presenting memorials, 
should, as it was taught in the olden times, feel that there could 
be nothing too beautiful or costly for them, and make sacrifices 
in the matter of the cost of ornamentation. 

That the feelings of economy, almost parsimony, held very 
largely from the earliest days of this country, when it was 
necessary in small places to have a house of worship, but from 
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limited means im- 
possible to have 
more than a shelter 
from the weather, 
should be aban- 
doned. 

Now the work 
is contracted out to 
the lowest bidder, 
and the windows, 
which might help 
more than any other 
part, the religious 
worship, are given 
to the mechanic 
who offers to do 
them for the lowest 
price. 

This is often 
done as a temporary 
thing, that the 
church may be en- 
closed, it being 
hoped that later on 
memorial windows 
will be placed at a. 
greater or less cost, 
but even then they 
cheffonier desk, designed by miss a. t. ward. are shopped for and 

we carry out our 
business habits and give to Grod as much show as we can at the 
lowest possible cost. " Striving like shrewd economists, to save 
our souls and winter pork with the least possible outlay of salt 
and sanctity." 

The glass manufactured in this country is immeasurably 
better adapted for use here than that made abroad. 

We have a peculiarly brilliant atmosphere which " washes 
out" the color of most of the imported windows. 

Almost all of the windows sent to this country, even in- 
cluding those made by Mr. Booth (than whom no better artist 
in glass lives in England), who lived here for a number of years 
and should have fully realized the difference bet wen our bright 
skies and the dull and cloudy atmosphere so common in his 
own country, have an appearence of weakness and transparency 
that is very different from the best of the windows made by our 
native artists. 

The glass work in England which has given the greatest 
reputation to her manufacturers is largely indebted for its beauty 
to dirt; the damp atmosphere and the ■ dust, working together 
have formed in the course of years, a fine film over the glass, 
making a little bank slightly thicker and consequently more 
opaque at the point where the leads join the glass together and 
shading off imperceptibly to the center of each piece in such a 
way that the gradation of color from the transparency of the 
central part of the glass to the opacity of the lead makes all 





the colors of the different pieces of glass blend in a way that 
nothing else could do. 

We do not have the same amount of moisture in our atmos- 
phere, which, condensing on the glass, catches the dust and 
forms this same shading, and the English work sent to this 
country will not for many years, if ever, take on the tone that 
makes the beauty of the old cathedral windows. 
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A MAHOGANY CHIPPENDALE CHAIR. 

SKETCHED FROM A PRIVATE COLLECTION. STYLE ENGLISH. 

BY E. W. POLEY. 



SIDEBOARD, DESIGNED BY C. A. WELLINGTON & CO. 



IT is a little singular that when other accessories of the big 
hotels along our sea shore have been colored and bannered 
and bedizened until to the new comer it seems as if a cir- 
cus or a Centennial Exposition were in operation, so little atten- 
tion should be given to the important feature of the band stand. 

Too commonly the 
musicians are placed 
on a wind - swept 
stage, with a bit of 
roof or awning over 
their heads, but 
with nothing to 
concentrate or re- 
flect the sound. 
This is well enough 
maybe in a limited 
enclosure, but where 
it is intended to 
have the music 
"carry" to any dis- 
tance a sounding 
board is advisable. 
These sounding 
boards are usually 
as plain as wood 
and nails can make 
them, whereas there 
is so much that is 
appropriate in the 
way of decoration 
that shall suggest 
either music or the 
marine surround- 
ings, or both, that 
plenty of schemes 
for ornament can 
be devised, provided that no curtains or other soft materials be 
used, for they deaden the sound. A form of sounding board or 
band arch that the writer would indicate as appropriate at a 
sea-side resort is that of a huge shell. This would involve no 
essential change in the form of the arch ; indeed, such an arch 
as that at Brighton 
Beach would lend 
itself quite readily 
to this decoration, 
grooves being paint- 
ed, not cut, from 
the back of the re- 
cess to its circum- 
ference, something 
like as they are 
found in the shell 
of the scollop. 
These radiations if 
stained or painted 
in delicate tones 
would augment the 
symmetry and ap- 
parent spaciousness 
of the music stand. 
As a suggestion 
given in time for 
next season's pre- 
parations this may 
be appreciated. 
Winter band stands, 
we admit, are hard- 
ly popular. The 
exterior, as we at 
present see it offers 
an opportunity for 

improvement likewise. The stands at Manhattan and 
Brighton are by no means architecturally picturesque, nor 
^P^L do the ornamental adjuncts about and on them strike us 
as praiseworthy, and this is a fault common to them all, 
the only stand in New York that is esthetically perfect, or 
which approaches or approximates perfection is in a large 
hall on the East side, where sounding board and all the ac- 
cessories are decorated with perfect taste and judgment. 




A LOUIS XVI. WHITE AND GOLD ARM CHAIR. 

SKETCHED FROM A PRIVATE COLLECTION OF FURNITURE. 

STYLE FRENCH. BY E. W. POLEY. 
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